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INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
45 Milk Street 


BRANCH OFFICES 
115 Summer Street, Boston 
Uphams Corner Fields Corner 
Hyde Park Roslindale 
Brighton Allston 


Capital - - $2,000,000 
Surplus - - $2,000,000 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


Conor 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


There is no for- 
mality in dealing 


with this Bank 


American‘ jrust 
50 State Street Comp any 


omar —_— DEPOSIT VAULTS 50 State St. 


“The Small Account Today Makes the Large Account Tomorrow” 


LUMBER 


of = Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Com pounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 


coffee, in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 


does not produce the 
usual effects yet 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 


connoisseurs 


S. PIERCE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


healthful than pure 


INVALIDES "* 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 


made by us for the M.S. P.C.A 


uticuraSoap 


and Ointment for —— 


Skin Troubles 


An Sep 3 25, & 3. 
le each free of ‘‘Cuticura, 


Have You Seen the 
NEW HUMANE FILM 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


Bell of Atri’”’ 


which tells the story of the heartless knight 
whose faithful horse, discarded by his mas- 
ter, rings the Bell of Justice and so sum- 
mons the populace to right his wrongs? 


Produced Especially for the American Humane 
Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000. 


Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and 
to Rent. Write for terms. 


American Humane Education Society 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


W or IS MAN ALONE 
here IsMy Dog? IMMORTAL? 

By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D.D. The Bureau 
of Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten ‘Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


Ohe 
ENGLISH TEA ROOM 


160 Tremont Street 
Luncheon, 11—3 Afternoon Tea, 3.30—6 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


AWYER’ 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


YOTER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


COPIES OF “THE GREAT CRUELTY” 


By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


which recounts the story of what he witnessed in one of the great slaughter-houses of the country, will be sent free 
to any who will distribute them; also an eight-page reprint, illustrated, from ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’? for November, 


giving an account of his visit last summer to the slaughter-houses of Europe. 


The needless sufferings of our food 


animals in the slaughter-houses of the United States outweigh all the other sufferings of these animals combined. 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND’ FOR 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


umb 


GEO 


Peace On EARTH, 


AND Mercy TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
- Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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SUCCESS to the Anti-Lynching Crusaders! 
This is their motto: “One million women 
united to suppress lynching.” 


[T is evident that, with regard to animal 
experimentation, there is steadily growing the 
conviction that a moral question is involved. 
WE understand that the United States 
Attorney General says he is prepared to main- 
tain the constitutionality of the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill now before Congress. 


WILL any thoughtful man question the 
saying of Plato that the possession of all sci- 
ence, if unaccompanied by knowledge of what 
is best, will more often than not injure the 
possessor? 

YES, M. Clemenceau, we have gone back on 
the fine things we said when we went into the 
war. With what saddened hearts would 
thousands of our brave boys have died could 
they have seen how we were to betray their 
trust! 


IT will be of interest to humane societies the 
world over to know that the request made to 
the Mayor of Boston by two medical colleges, 
that part, at least, of the stray dogs and cats 
be turned over to them for experimental 
purposes, was refused. 


THE report of the granting and the vacating 
of the injunction against the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals by 
the Supreme Court of New York, published 
on another page, will prove interesting reading 
to all similar organizations. 


THAT animals have certain positive rights, 
the laws of civilized countries distinctly 
affirm. How far, for man’s good, those rights 
may be invaded will long continue to be a 
subject of discussion by people holding differ- 
ent opinions. It is little less than childish 
to say that ignorance is the reason for disa- 
greement. There were men of old who said, 
“We are the people and wisdom will die 
with us.’ 


AN ELEVENTH-HOUR APPEAL 


The custom of giving the horses a good 
Christmas dinner in Boston, instituted by 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., several 
years ago, has become so popular a feature 
at the height of the holiday season that its 
omission would be a great disappointment. 
We had not the slightest intention of letting 
the opportunity pass of repeating this at- 
tractive out-door celebration, in keeping 
with the Christmas spirit, for the benefit 
of the dumb but patient workers whose 
services we could not do without. 

Contributions are needed to make the 
Horses’ Christmas a success. They have 
always been forthcoming and we know 
there are many who are pleased to help out 
in this annual observance, even though 
the appeal for funds may reach them at this 
late hour. Send us whatever you can spare. 
It will be devoted entirely to paying the 
bills for supplies for the Horses’ Christmas. 


THE SACREDNESS OF MONEY 


LETTER to us enclosing ten dollars for 
é the work of slaughter-house reform con- 
tained these words: “I am just a po ’r working 
girl, but my heart has always bled for these 
poor, frightened, suffering dumb creatures. 
Hoping the time will come when their lives 
will have a painless ending, I am,” ete. 
Such money one cannot receive without 
feeling that there is something sacred about 
it. To waste such a gift, or any gift made in 
the name of helpless animal life, would be 
almost sacrilege. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


HREE of the following men were experts 
in this field of knowledge: 

George Washington: ‘“‘My first wish is to 
see this plague of mankind (war) banished 
from the earth.” 

U.S. Grant: “There never was a time when, 
in my opinion, some way could not be found 
to prevent the drawing of the sword.” 

President Harding: “If I catch the con- 


science of America, we'll lead the world to 
outlaw war.’ 

Gen. John F. O’Ryan: “I would be a traitor 
to my country if I did not do everything in 
my power to abolish war.” 


“THE GREAT CRUELTY” 


E continue to use this heading for what- 
ever has to do with the Slaughter- 
house Reform movement. The National 
Committee of the American Humane Associa- 
tion having this matter in charge met in 
New York, November 27. At that time two 
representatives of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, an organization composed of 
some 260 concerns in the meat industry of the 
country, were present for a conference. Also 
a distinguished orthodox Jewish rabbi. There 
appeared to be a sincere desire on the part of 
the representatives of the Institute to co- 
operate with the Committee in securing the 
end it is seeking, viz., a method of slaughter 
which, by rendering the animal instantly and 
painlessly unconscious before the use of the 
knife, will reduce its suffering to the minimum. 
Dr. Hyamson, the Jewish rabbi, expressed 
the utmost readiness on the part of himself 
and his associates to co-operate in eliminating 
from the Kosher method of slaughter every 
feature of the process now employed that is 
not a requirement of their religious ritual. 
Several of the serious objections to the 
Kosher method it was frankly admitted are 
not a part of the ritual, and if devices can be 
discovered to eliminate them, they will have 
the fullest support of the leaders among the 
orthodox Jewish body. 

We are deeply grateful to all who have so 
generously contributed to the campaign, and 
shall keep them informed through Our Dumb 
Animals of the progress made. We were 
never so hopeful as now of accomplishing our 
reform. If this can be done by co-operation, 
not only will years of time be saved, but a 
large expenditure of money. So long as we 
find a genuine desire to co-operate on the part 
of the members of the meat industry, and no 
purpose to delay or sidetrack us in our cam- 
paign, we shall show the same desire. 


. 


FEW things are more dangerous as forces for 
evil than a highly trained intellect indifferent 
to the voices of justice and compassion. 
HERE is a clever saying of the late Samuel 
Butler, quoted by Nevinson: ‘There are peo- 
ple equally horrified at hearing Christianity 
doubted, and ‘at seeing it practised.” 
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AVERSION TO ANIMAL ACTS GROWS STRONGER 


PUBLIC BECOMING CONVINCED OF DELIBERATE BUT INSIDIOUS CRUELTIES 


KEEP the public thinking upon some par- 
ticular matter and in time something usually 
happens. This is what the Jack London Club 
is doing. Other publications besides this are 
exposing the iniquity and inhumanity of 
trained animal performances. 


WHIPS, prods and steel forks are the ac- 
cepted implements for training most wild 
animals. We challenge proof to the contrary. 
With those weapons the trainer asserts his 
physical superiority. Woe to him if he loses 
that. He is a master cruelist, or his career 
is soon over. 


Australia Starts a Jack London Campaign 
Several months ago an animal trainer was 
exhibiting in Melbourne, Australia. He was 
prosecuted for cruelty to a dog immediately 
after a performance, convicted, and heavily 
fined. This occurrence furnished the incentive 
to start a Jack London Club. A notice was 
published in the daily press and nearly 800 
men and women at once signified their inten- 
tion of joining the movement to stop trained 
animal performances. The Victorian Society 
for the Protection of Animals will press for 


a large and active membership in this new 
Club. 


Boy Scouts Are Coming In 


Boy Scout Associations have interested 
themselves in the Jack London Club almost 
since it started. They have voluntarily 
allied themselves with it in many places. We 
note in On Trek, the official organ of the Boy 
Scouts in the Cape Province, South Africa, 
that a Scoutmaster makes an appeal for all 
Scouts to join the Club. “Everybody has 
faith in the Scouts because everybody knows 
the Scouts do their work well,” says Mr. 
Ernest Helps, honorary secretary of the Jack 
London Club in South Africa. “So we can 
be quite positive and say that, with the assist- 
ance of the Scouts, we shall very soon knock 
the bottom out of the brutal business of train- 
ing animals for the stage.” 


Cruelty to Performing Birds 

A music hall performer was recently prose- 
cuted for keeping at Brixton, England, five 
doves in a dirty cage fourteen inches square 
and eighteen inches high. He was fined 20 
shillings, and 3 guineas costs. 

The Brizton Free Press, commenting on the 
case, said: 

“Since recent legislation brought the birds 
and beasts which help to make a variety hall 
holiday into the penal code, the magistracy 
has not failed to whack it into any offender.” 

To this the Anti-Vivisection Journal re- 
marks: 

“A fine of £4. 3s. seems to us very inade- 
quate punishment for cruelty of any descrip- 
tion—it must represent but a very small per- 
centage of the income made from those 
unfortunate birds. Precisely what the Free 
Press means by ‘recent legislation’ is doubt- 
ful. Does the writer imagine that the recom- 
mendations of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in themselves constitute 
legislation?” 


Join the Jack London Club! 


WHEN A PERFORMING ELEPHANT “SEES RED” AND “GOES WILD” HE GETS 
A LIBERAL TASTE OF MAN’S CRUEL MASTERY 


WHEN THE PUBLIC TAKES HOLD 

HE State of Washington has taken the 

lead in a movement to prevent such 
notoriously pernicious forms of public amuse- 
ment as are presented by carnival companies 
from further exhibition within the State. 
To counteract or put an end to the evil and 
degrading influences of such demoralizing 
spectacles as the round-up, rodeo, trained 
animal acts, etc., the following resolution was 
framed by the Washington representative of 
the American Humane Education Society 
and laid before various organized bodies of 
that State: 

WuereEas: The practice of bringing in 
carnival companies, as attractions, in connec- 
tion with state and county fairs has been 
largely practised in this state, and 

Wuereas: The operators of these shows 
come into our state solely for the purpose of 
reaping a financial harvest through the ex- 
ploitation of immorality and crime, and 

WuereEas: These exhibitions trade par- 
ticularly upon the credulity of our youth, with 
their gambling devices and other evil con- 
trivances, thus forcing upon them a pernicious 
education, and 

WuereEas: Trained-animal acts, which are 
also a feature of these shows, have a demoral- 
izing effect upon all who witness them be- 
cause of the cruelty involved in the training 
of these animals and in the unnatural life 
which they are forced to lead, therefore 

ReEso.veD: That in the interest of child 
welfare and good citizenship we call upon our 
coming legislature to place upon the statute 
books of Washington a law which will pro- 


hibit such exhibitions from operating within 
the borders of the state. 

The above resolution has already been 
adopted by the following organizations: King. 
Thurston and Pierce County Parent-Teacher 
Associations; Washington State Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association; Tacoma Woman’s Club 
(membership 300); Brace Parent-Teacher 
Association, Kent, Wash.; Longfellow Parent- 
Teacher Association, Tacoma, Wash.; Roose- 
velt Parent-Teacher Association, Yakima. 
Wash.; Yakima Humane Society. 


A Cruel and Disgusting Animal Act 


We call the attention of Jack London Club 
members to an animal act entitled ‘“Thaleros 
Circus,” now being presented on Pantage’s 
Circuit or vaudeville in Minneapolis. This 
performance, in which there are several! dogs 
and a monkey, is reported to us as being noth- 
ing else than a public exhibition of grossly 
inhumane treatment of dumb animals. The 
information comes from competent witnesses 
and we are glad to circulate it among members 


of the Club. 


READ THE “FOREWORD” from Jack 
London’s ‘** Michael Brother of Jerry.” Then 
read the book. 

It is fascinating, startling, strong. 

It deals with a great cruelty. It tells us 
how we may stop it. 

A new edition of the “Foreword” has just 
been issued. It is a two-page leaflet. We can 
supply it in any quantity at the rate of 30 
cents per 100 copies. 
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GOVERNOR BAXTER OF MAINE AND HIS 
IRISH SETTER, “GARRY,” PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL, BOSTON, 
WHERE THE DOG WAS BROUGHT FOR 
TREATMENT. THE GOVERNOR IS A GREAT 
FRIEND OF CHILDREN AND ANIMALS 


WATCHING THE DEER-MICE 
ROBERT G. HODGSON 

T was a wise man who first discovered that 
mice were afraid of men, men afraid of 
women, and women afraid of mice. However, 
it is not to propound this old theory that I 
write, but to relate how the mother deer- 
mouse conveys her young. My knowledge 
was gained accidently, of course, as many 
revelations of nature are. We were felling a 
tree, but as the butt was rotten, we split the 
trunk up a piece to see how far the rot went. 
Directly the split had been made, out ran 
two full-grown deer-mice. One, which we 
judged to be a male, ran into the underbrush 
and hid, while the other, in all probability 
the mother, returned to the young so close 
to us that we could easily have killed her had 
we wished to do so. Wishing to see how she 
would convey her young to safety, we did not 
molest her. 

There were, as we afterwards found, fifteen 
young, some having hair on their bodies and 
their eyes open, while others were not so far 
developed. Seemingly the young realized 
their danger, for they cried piteously for help 
in much the same manner as a grass-bird 
chirping, only not so lovd. The old mother, 
who had returned, went up to her young. 
They evidently knew what was expected of 
them, for they took hold of her stomach, 
three of the more fully developed ones, and 
the mother went toddling along with her 
cumbersome load to a place of fancied secur- 
ity. She dragged them over sticks and every 
other kind of debris imaginable, while we 
momentarily expected to see them fall off. 
But they hung on like leeches. 

With the down material from the nest, we 
covered up those that were left, but when I 
again passed by, an hour or so later, there was 
no sign of them. The mother mouse had fin- 
ished moving. 


The Dog Who Tramped 592 Miles 


ECENTLY the newspapers have been 
publishing a remarkable story of a dog, 
shipped by express from East St. Louis, IIl., 
to Owen, Wis., a distance of 592 miles, who, 
after three months and a half, turned up at his 
old home, emaciated, bleeding, and hungry, 
having been thirty days on his long hike back. 
The story was so unusual that we wrote to 
the original owner, Mr. George Schaub, 
assistant foreman of the Wiggins Ferry Com- 
pany, who lives in Centreville Station, a sub- 
urb of East St. Louis. Promptly came this 
reply about his collie: 


November 18, 1922 

I was glad to hear that you are interested 
in the record of our dog, “Shep.” There is no 
mistake in the newspaper account. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch reporter heard about the 
dog and came from St. Louis to get his story. 
Shep was about fourteen months old, when, 
on November 16, 1921, we shipped him to my 
wife’s aunt, Mrs. John Welty, who lives on a 
cattle ranch at Owen. He stayed at Owen, 
Wis., till January 30, 1922, as we learned from 
Mrs. Welty, who wrote soon after, telling us 
that he had disappeared. On March 2, 
1922, at 4 o'clock, Shep appeared at our door. 
He was a skeleton, his hair was matted down, 
his feet were worn and almost bleeding, his 
toenails were worn off. He sat down in my 
kitchen and cried as though he was a human 
being. When the children asked him ‘ ‘Shep,’ 
did you come home?” he would ery. And the 
children cried, and my wife almost cried. 


“MICHAEL BROTHER OF JERRY” 


Dedicated to the Jack London Club 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


MICHAEL, Brother of Jerry, 
You of the heart sore-tried, 

You of the deathless loyalty, 
You of the fine, high pride, 

When he gave to the world your story, 
Using his magic pen 

To charm us to read of the agony 
That had touched us not till then, 

Did he dimly dream, I wonder, 
Of all that you would do 

For your brothers held in their helplessness, 
Friendless and voiceless, too? 


No, he hoped, mayhap; but never 
Could he have dreamed the worth 

And the wingéd might that should send you forth 
To the ends of the waiting Earth; 

Stirring the kind and the tender, 
Pricking the slow of heart, 

Waking the world from its thoughtlessness 
To feel the dumb pain’s smart! 

God grant his gallant spirit, 
Freed from the clogging dust, 

Knows now the worth of that heart-wrung work 
That he wrought with toil and trust! 


Michael, Brother of Jerry— 
Sent not to spread his fame— 

O’er a shining track, down through the years, 
You shall bear on high his name! 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are 


marked with the names of the donors. 


“SHEP,” WHO FOUND HIS WAY BACK 
HOME, A DISTANCE OF 592 MILES 


When I came home, Shep cried again. He 
could not bear for us to leave him a moment. 
When he would lie down, he would growl, as 
he seemed completely worn out. For two 
weeks we had to treat him very tenderly. 
We have now broken him of his whining ways. 
There can be no mistake about his being my 
dog. I could not believe he was, as all collies 
look so much alike, till I recognized his only 
distinctive mark—his tail was broken at the 
third joint. Shep is the life of our family 
now. He will never be sent away again. 
am sending you his picture. Thanking you 
for your interest. 

Gro. ScHAUB 


FEAR 


HAT fear, and fear alone, has proved 
fatal to human beings is indisputable, 
but although the lower animals are perhaps 
equally susceptible to this emotion, we seldom 
hear of their dying of fright. One instance 
only has come under my observation. 


I am the blacksmith for the Golden Spud 
Mine on Raven Hill in the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict, my shop standing a few yards from the 
mouth of the tunnel through which the prop- 
erty is operated. I could easily have averted 
the tragedy I am about to describe had the 
possibility of death through fear ever entered 
my head. 

One of our miners was always accompanied 
by a savage-looking bulldog whose appear- 
ance, as is so often the case with dogs of that 
breed, altogether belied his friendly disposi- 
tion. During his master’s shift underground, 
Peter, the bulldog, visited the top-men and 
whiled away the time playing around the mine 
offices and shops. With all his good-will 
towards men he would not permit the pres- 
ence of any other dog around the works, 
invariably chasing intruders off the premises 
with growling threats of what he would do to 
them upon a second offense. 


One warm afternoon, while Peter was 
resting in the shade of the shop, a tall gan- 
gling cur, mostly bull-terrier, with, judging 
by his long snout and foolish expression, some 
faint ancestral taint of sheep, came wandering 
up the hill and thoughtlessly entered the 
tunnel. Peter, angered by this impertinent 
invasion of his vested rights, sprang to his 
feet and darted after the misguided beast. 
“Winged with horrid fear,”’ the terrier dashed 
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out and- past him and, seeing the open door 
of the blacksmith’s shop, sought sanctuary 
therein. There, with no avenue of escape, he 
crouched in a corner, shivering miserably, his 
face to the wall like a penitent schoolboy. 

Peter followed quickly and, halting with 
nose about a foot from the back of his trem- 
bling victim, emitted a sequence of awesome 
growls, clearly intimating, in dog language, 
his purpose to devour the pup alive. Without 
touching him he explained the enormity of 
the offense, dwelling at great length upon the 
impossibility of escape from a painful and 
lingering death. 

The pup seemed to realize what was in store 
for him, and whined dismally, as if pleading 
for the clemency due to youth, inexperience, 
and ignorance of the law. Peter was implaca- 
ble, arguing, evidently, that it was not only his 
duty but his pleasure to exact the supreme 
penalty. For ten minutes he continued these 
horrible threats, gradually working himself 
into a passion and inch by inch drawing nearer 
to his prey. Just as he appeared about to 
make a final spring, the unhappy terrier 
sprawled upon the floor, giving vent to one 
last despairing sigh. 

Instantly Peter turned to me with what was 
really a look of astonished inquiry. If en- 
dowed with speech he would, presumably, 
have said, “Now, what do you think of that? 
I was only joking and never for a moment 
intended to hurt the fool pup.” 


Dropping my tools, I jumped forward and 
lifted the poor animal, unable to believe that 
he had actually expired from fright without 
even having a tooth or paw laid upon him. 
My attempted rescue came too late. Fear, 
and fear alone, had extinguished the feeble 
spark of life, and I, overcome with shame, 
carried out the limp body and buried it in a 
grave dug in the mine dump. 

Peter watched the obsequies in silence, and, 
as we turned away, it was hard to tell which 
of the two mourners was more ashamed of the 
part both had played in this little tragedy. 

I am a blacksmith by trade, a rough man, 
and a fighter by inclination, with a fighter’s 
contempt for cowardice in man or beast, but 
the passing of this poor, helpless pup left an 
ache which the little mound on the mine dump 
starts afresh. 


AFFECTION OF DUMB ANIMALS 
ALTOR 0. BOWDISH 


OME people fancy that dumb animals in 
general do not think, and, sad to say, the 
great majority of people believe that animals 
are not grateful for any kind act performed 
in their behalf. Even I have often medi- 
tated as to whether animals actually appre- 
ciate friendly acts or not; but the two exam- 
ples that I am to relate have certainly 
strengthened my belief that they do. 

While living in Pawling, New York, I bought 
a few hens to while away time. One of these 
hens soon hatched a small brood of chickens, 
one of which seemed to be unusually weak, and 
she would flop about in a most pitiable fashion. 
As I felt sorry for the little creature, I brought 
her into the house and took care of her until 
she became strong enough to be once more 
with her mates. The night after I put the 
chicken back was a very cold night; but I did 
not fear for the chicken’s comfort. However, 
the next morning when I opened the back 
door, there lay the little chicken, frozen to 
death. She had evidently remembered my 
kind treatment, and had come to the door in 
the hope of securing relief from the cold. 

A very peculiar case was that of a circus 
elephant whose foot had become painfully 
swollen. His owners were unable to procure 
a physician who would take the risk of lanc- 
ing the elephant’s foot. At last, one physi- 
cian said that he would make the attempt. 
As he bent over the elephant’s foot with his 
lance, the huge creature seized hold of the 
physician’s hair and gripped it tightly. One 
can easily surmise what the sensations of the 
physician were at that moment. Although 
he contemplated with apprehension the effect 
of his action, he thrust the lance through the 
elephant’s foot. The elephant nearly fainted 
from the soothing relief of pain. Sixteen 
years afterward, as the physician was walking 
along one of the streets of his home town, a 
circus came passing through, in which was a 
large group of elephants. Suddenly, the 
largest of them made his way up to the phy- 
sician, trumpeting loudly. The physician 
identified the elephant as the one whose foot 
he had lanced sixteen years before. 


. 
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“TWILIGHT,” AND HER RIDER, A WELL-KNOWN WORCESTER LAWYER 


“MISCHIEF” 
DAVID H. TALMADGE 
A CERTAIN weekly newspaper in a cer- 


tain farm village contained an item re- 
cently to the effect that Henry Helmer, who 
had suffered a severe cut on the foot from a 
mowing machine, was progressing favorably 
towards recovery. That was all; not a word 
as to the circumstances pertaining to the acci- 
dent; not a word as to the means by which 
Henry Helmer was saved from bleeding to 
death in the field a half-mile from the house. 


It is a good little story, too, and the news 
writer of the certain weekly newspaper might 
have had the credit for it had he taken the 
trouble to ask a question or two. Old Dr. 
Rawson would have been glad to supply the 
information. 


The doctor was standing in front of the 
bank, his hat in one hand, his white hair stir- 
ring gently in the wind, his other hand rubbing 
the nose of an old horse tied to the railing, 
when Dorsey Fuller, the village merchant. 
happened along on his way to the post office. 

“Lo, Doc,” sang out Dorsey. ‘Hank 
Helmer’s horse, ain’t it? See in the paper 
Hank had an accident. Getting along all 
right?” 

“Fine,” replied the doctor. ‘But, Dorsey, 
if it hadn’t been for this old fellow he’d have 
been dead and buried by this time. This is 
old ‘Mischief’; been called that ever since he 
was a colt, because he was always up to some 
devilment or other; opening gates, taking 
down bars, turning on water, doing most any- 
thing a horse isn’t supposed to do, but never 
doing any special harm and always taking his 
share of the work cheerfully. 

“He was hitched with a colt to the machine 
the day Hank was hurt. The colt tried to 
run away, but Mischief wouldn’t have it; 
still, the youngster made two or three leaps. 
and the mower caught Hank’s foot. Mighty 
bad cut; a bit more and ’twould have been 
an amputation. Hank cried when he told me 
about it, not from the pain either. ‘Doc.’ 
said he, ‘I didn’t know what to do; I just sat 
there watching the blood spurt, and things 
went black by spells, and the world was turn- 
ing topsyturvy. Then I heard a whinner. 
and I looked up and old Mischief was stepping 
around excitedly and twisting his neck to look 
at me. His eyes seemed to tell me what to 
do. I managed to get the traces unhooked, 
and then, after a long time of trying, I got 
myself onto his back like a bag of meal. And 
he got me home. He had to open two gates 
on the way, and he had to step pretty care- 
fully to keep me from sliding off, but he done 
it.’ And that’s why, Dorsey, I’m paying my 
respects to the old horse.” 

The doctor drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket and blew his nose. Then, a twinkle 
coming into his eyes, he made a sweeping bow. 

“Mr. Fuller,” he said, ““meet Mr. Mischief.” 

“‘Dee-lighted,” said the merchant gravely. 
He patted the glossy neck, and the old horse 
half-closed his eyes and yawned. 


DID You, O wise Creator, shape the bull for 
the gruesome ring 
To glut the thirst of Your men accursed, 
While the death of the bull we sing; 
And the horse, a kindly creature, was he formed 
by Your great Hand 
To be gored to death as he pleads for breath 
In the Montezuma land?” 
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THOU SHALT NOT KILL 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 
Our Dumb Animals, realizing the wide divergence of 

opinion among its readers, publishes these lines without 

committing itself to all the opinions expressed. 
NOW gather round, you folks who eat 
Your daily piece of tasty meat, 
I want to ask you all outright 
If you could relish e’en a bite 
Of cow or pig or even hen 
You had to butcher in a pen? 
Before you buy a juicy steak 
Or chops to fry or veal to bake, 
Recall to mind the anguished cry 
Of helpless beast called forth to die; 
Before you satisfy your greed 
For good, red meat, go see it bleed; 
Go watch the faithful, patient beast 
In line of death, before you feast. 
I don’t believe a lamb you'd eat 
If you could hear its dying bleat; 
If you could see its frightened eyes 
I don’t believe its meat you'd prize. 
And why mete out a murderer’s due 
To cows and hens who work for you? 
You owe them more than any beast 
And yet you pay this debt the least. 
Rabbits and squirrels, fishes, too, 
All like to live as well as you. 
And that old gobbler that men slay 
And eat with prayer Thanksgiving Day; 
The birds they shoot upon the wing 
Prefer to flit about and sing. 
With nuts and fruits for us to eat, 
And vegetables, —why kill for meat? 
When man kills man, we hang at will, 
But men go free who dumb beasts kill. 


THE FARCE OF HUNTING 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


HE winter season is here, and with it 
comes the element of would-be hunters 
and trappers who seem to delight in devas- 
tating the realm of animaldom. How long this 
menace to animal and bird life will be toler- 
ated in a supposedly civilized world is still a 
very important question. The farcical part 
of the whole thing is that the loss of human 
life and property through accidents and care- 
lessness of hunting is annually increasing. 
_A New England newspaper recently pub- 
lished an account of a case in which a man was 
shot and killed by his own tiny child. The 
man was leaning on his shotgun and talking 
to his wife, preparatory to a hunting expedi- 
tion. His little girl was playing on the floor 
and innocently pulled the trigger of the gun. 

Another case was observed where two youths 
were out hunting partridges. One of the boys 
started to rustle up the birds while the other 
eagerly waited for an appearance of the prey. 
Something went wrong, however, with the 
rustler, for he suddenly pulled the trigger of 
his gun and shot his pal through the left lung. 

Still another case told about a hunter who 
was smoking out a squirrel and accidently set 
fire to a wooden fence. The carelessness 
nearly resulted in a serious conflagration—all 
for one innocent little squirrel. Shame on 
the man who will go to such extremes to kill 
a harmless squirrel. 

A man was out hunting raccoon when he 
suddenly caught sight of one rapidly climbing 
atree. The hunter hurried over to the scram- 
bling animal and caught it by the tail. He 
took it home and the hapless little creat- 
ure now wears a collar and is chained to a 
post. Is it hunting to try to shoot an animal 
that is so tame that you may take it by the 


FROLICSOME YOUNG CALVES HAVE THEIR ADMIRERS 
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tail without fear? The writer does not think 
so; and, furthermore, it is poor sport to get 
fun out of the torture of any creature of God’s 
own forests. 


WHY HE GAVE UP HIS TRAPS 
LILLIAN L. TROTT 


N Indian gave me half a dozen steel 

traps—will it be all right to use them?” 

A young man, an ex-service man, too, asked 

the question. “Td like to catch a mink. 
There’s no work, and I’m out of money.” 

“Well, if you can exist only by a mink’s 
agony, the sooner you pass on the better, 
for you and the mink,” was the cool reply. 

“It'll be all right to shoot him?”’ persisted 
the boy, not to be disconcerted. 

“I believe so. That’s only my private 
opinion though. Personally, I’m always 
glad when I hear of a rabbit killed by powder 
and shot. There’s one less to be trapped or 
snared.” 

“Snared!” The youth fairly snorted. “I 
haven’t been guilty of torturing a rabbit to 
death since I was a little boy of seventeen. 
I was bigger and stronger than most boys of 
my age, could handle grown men, so I know 
what I’m talking about. They'll tell you 
they bend down young trees for the rabbit 
snares. They don’t. No boy can bend to 
the ground a tree big and tough enough to 
break a rabbit’s neck when it springs back. 
Now and then there’s a man able to do it, but 
it’s dangerous for him. No, no, it’s saplings 
they use—those boys—and the rabbit isn’t 
killed instantaneously. He dies by the slow 
torture of hanging there and gradually chok- 
ing to death. I caught my first and last 
rabbit that way, and he cried so loud and 
frantically and struggled and strangled so in 
his desperate losing fight for life that I cut 
him down. Never again for me. Who 
would eat a rabbit that died that way,—per- 
haps after hours of torture? Besides, it’s 
poison without being bled!” 

His listener musingly made answer, “If 
you had let it hang and strangle, you’d be so 
hardened by this time you would be trapping 
mink, without saying anything about it.” 

The ex-service man flushed. ‘Well, I'm 


not in the trapping business. I could sell 
the traps, though, but guess I'll break ’em up, 
before I yield to temptation, so no one else 
can use ’em. I can live on—er—something 
else, till work starts up again.” 


HINDUISM AND THE COW 


ROBABLY no man in the world today is 

so enshrined in the hearts of his followers 

as is Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian leader 

whose imprisonment by the British Govern- 

ment has won him attention and sympathy 

everywhere. A few months before his incar- 

ceration, an article by Gandhi appeared in 

Young India on the subject of Hinduism. In 
this he says:— 

The central fact of Hinduism, however, is 
cow protection. Cow protection is to me 
one of the most wonderful phenomena in 
human evolution. It takes the human being 
beyond his species. The cow to me means 
the entire sub-human world. Man, through 
the cow, is enjoined to realize his identity with 
all that lives. Why the cow was selected for 
apotheosis is obvious to me. The cow was 
in India the best companion. She was the 
giver of plenty. Not only did she give milk, 
but she also made agriculture possible. The 
cow is a poem of pity. One reads pity in the 
gentle animal. She is the mother of millions 
of Indian mankind. Protection of the cow 
means protection of the whole dumb creation 
of God. The ancient seer, whoever he is, 
began with the cow. The appeal of the lower 
order of creation is all the more forcible be- 
cause it is speechless. Cow protection is the 
gift of Hinduism to the world. And Hindu- 
ism will live as long as there are Hindus to 
protect the cow. 

The way to protect is to die for her. It is 
a denial of Hinduism to kill a human being 
to protect a cow. Hindus are enjoined to 
protect the cow by self-purification, by self- 
sacrifice. The present-day cow protection 
has degenerated into a perpetual feud with 
the Mussulmans, whereas cow protection 
means conquering the Mussulman by our love. 

I have made the “‘Khilafat” cause my own, 
because I see that through its preservation 
full protection can be secured for the cow. I 
do not ask my Mussulman friends to save the 
cow in consideration of my service. My 
prayer ascends daily to God Almighty, that 
my service of a cause I hold to be just may 
appear so pleasing to Him that he may change 
the hearts of the Mussulmans and fill them with 
pity for their Hindu neighbors and make them 
save the animal the latter hold dear as life itself. 

Vihen making your will remember the 
Méessachusetts S. P. C. A. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


A PROTEST 
N behalf of the more than 250,000 mem- 
bers of the Jack London Club we must 
express our amazement that the people 
responsible for what has been known here 
recently in Boston as the “Atlantic City Board 
Walk” should have countenanced so cheap an 
amusement for entertaining Boston people as 
the exhibition of twelve unfortunate monkeys 
which were whirled around in an electric 
railway. 

‘The proprietor of this animal show our 
Society has had in Court, and while we were 
not granted a conviction, he was compelled 
to clean up his cages, take better care of his 
monkeys, and give them better accommoda- 
tions in the way of light and air than they had 
formerly had. 

Dean Swift was probably right when he said, 
*‘Amusement is the happiness of those who 
cannot think,” 


DEHORNING CALVES 

ANY are familiar with the simple pro- 

cess of preventing the growth of horns 
on calves. Moisten the spot where the horn 
is to grow, and rub it with a piece of caustic 
potash till it looks red. That is all. An agri- 
cultural paper we read recently says: “Rub 
till the skin is broken and it begins to bleed.” 
This is not necessary. As soon as the place 
begins to look even slightly irritated it need 
be rubbed no longer. It is best to do this 
before the calf is two weeks old. Only a little 
moistening with the finger, dipped in water, 
is all that is required. 


THE DOG AT VASSAR COLLEGE 

OVERS of the dog will learn with pleas- 

ure that Miss Salmon of the history 
department of Vassar is making a collection 
of facts about dogs, to be given to the College 
Library. 

The collection will include books, pamph- 
lets, offprints, reprints, excerpts and clippings 
from named and dated newspapers. Miss 
Salmon has already a collection, numbering 
in all about two hundred volumes, to date, or 
references to books, from dog lovers, from all 
parts of the country. The latest addition 
was received recently from Jane Alexander, 
who graduated last June. Miss Alexander 
sent a most beautifully illustrated book called 
“Your Dog and My Dog.” 


Have you seen the Humane Calendar for 
1923? On it is an attractive picture of a 
little girl and dog. The leaves of the pad 
contain many helpful humane hints. 


THE NEW YORK RODEO 
A Court Forbids the Enforcement of Law 


T seemed incredible. A Wild West Show 

going on in Madison Square Garden and 
the officers of the law enjoined by the Supreme 
Court not to interfere with the performance, 
no matter what cruelty was inflicted on steer 
and broncho! Yet this was the fact. So 
much interest has this travesty of justice 
awakened on the part of humane societies the 
world over that we are giving the truth about 
it in the words of Mr. W. K. Horton, General 
Manager of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, New York 
City :— 

“After sending a copy of a resolution passed 
by the Directors of the American S. P. C. A. 
to the manager of the exhibition that the 
officers of the Society would be present to see 
that no violation of the anti-cruelty laws 
occurred, we made elaborate preparations to 
obtain expert evidence as to the various acts 
of the performance, but as we were entering 
the Garden at the first performance on Satur- 
day afternoon, we were served with a Supreme 
Court injunction, restraining us from inter- 
fering in any manner whatsoever. The Police 
Department was also enjoined, and had to 
stand to one side while a Sunday performance 
was held in direct violation of law. The in- 
junction was argued on Wednesday morning 
and promptly vacated. Five minutes later 
we had served a summons on Tex Austin, the 
promoter of the Rodeo, for causing and per- 
mitting acts of cruelty. The case came up 
in a Magistrate’s Court this morning and our 
witnesses—all veterinarians and cattle men 
who could qualify as experts (including Dr. 
Blair), gave their testimony, and the other 
side was also heard. The Judge stated that 
he was unable to reach a decision on the evi- 
dence submitted and wished to see the per- 
formance and judge of its character himself— 
a somewhat unusual proceeding. The case 
goes over until Monday, the last day of the 
show.” 

How came this injunction to be issued? By 
some influence “the show manager succeeded 
in securing an ex parte preliminary injunction 
which included as defendants the officers of 
the American S. P. C. A., the Humane Society, 
and the Police Commission of New York.” 
But “when the motion came on for hearing 
before Mr. Justice McAvoy at Special Term, 
Part I, of the Supreme Court, on November 8, 
1922, the stay was vacated upon the argument, 
and the application for injunction denied. 
As pointed out at the time, whatever questicn 
might exist as to whether or not any act or 
acts constituted cruelty to animals, there 
could be no question that the Society was 
entitled to take orderly steps by arrest and 
prosecution to punish any violation of the 
laws against cruelty to animals, and that such 
action on its part could not properly be inter- 
fered with by order of injunction.” 

Those persons who were responsible for 
the ignoble attempt to restrain a chartered 
society from doing its duty in protecting dumb 
animals from suffering and torture will enjoy 
the condemnation and contempt their effort 
merits. 

It is no wonder that those interested in the 
enforcement of anti-cruelty laws found it 
almost impossible of belief when they read 
the report of such an interference with crim- 
inal prosecutions in due and orderly course by 
injunction. 


GERMAN HUMANE SOCIETIES 


O matter what a man’s attitude toward 
Germany may be, if he knows the facts, 
he knows that in no other country have the 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals done so much to secure the painless 
death of all food animals. By generous offer- 
ing of prizes for humane slaughtering devices, 
by securing expert testimony from heads of 
great abattoirs, by numerous and expensive 
publications embodying information  gath- 
ered, these societies have brought about 
reforms in Germany far in advance of any- 
thing we know in this country. 

In many an instance the Director of a large 
municipal abattoir has been a member of the 
local humane organization, co-operating with 
it. These Directors, as we met them last 
summer, were men of the type we expect to 
find in America at the head of our leading 
business interests, educated gentlemen whom 
it was a pleasure to meet. 

Today, a friend writes, ‘Unfortunately since 
you were here things have grown worse, and 
through the depreciation of the mark, chari- 
table and humanitarian institutions are almost 
at the point of collapse.” At the same time 
comes an appeal from another friend, Herr 
Uchlein, president of the animal society of 
Frankfurt a. M., which says, “Our Frankfurt 
Tierschutz Verein, which has been in benefi- 
cial successful operation for nearly 
eighty years, is in great financial distress, as 
you already learned while here, and, if succor 
does not come very soon, we regret to say 
will be a thing of the past. The balance of 
our German colleagues are in a similar plight 
and cannot be of mutual assistance any 
longer. It would be a great calamity if these 
German societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals had to disband on account of 
financial trouble.” 

Then follows a plea for help: “I beg of you 
do not take it amiss if I address you once more 
for support for our Society, as we are really 
in misery and worthy of help. We will gladly 
pay back any sum that is advanced to us just 
as quickly as there is improvement in our 
monetary conditions.” 

Shall we not answer this appeal? Mr. 
Uchlein is a fine Christian gentleman, a busi- 
ness man, devoting much time to this work 
because his heart is in it. It is literally true. 
we know it, that hundreds of thousands in 
Germany, particularly among the middle 
classes and the aged, are on the verge of star- 
vation. Of course, all humanitarian institu- 
tions are without funds to carry on their work. 
What a fine opportunity for Americans, who 
know no race or creed so far as animals are 
concerned, to help win the friendship and con- 
fidence of thousands of German people who 
never wanted any war, who never want any 
more war, and who are suffering from its 
desolating and fatal effects! Who will help? 
We will gladly be the medium to transmit 
any gifts that may be sent, and personally 
shall contribute as generously as possible. 


ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE 


Author: “The very first thing I sent to a 
magazine was accepted.” 

Young Friend: “Was it poetry or prose?” 

Author: “Prose. It was a check for a 
year’s subscription.” 


HAPPINESS rarely is absent; it is we that 
know not of its presence. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 720 
Animals examined .............. 5,431 
Number of prosecutions.......... 21 
Number of convictions .......... 20 
Horses taken from work ......... 93 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 138 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected .............. 49,859 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $1,050 from Miss Martha E. Bailey 
of Newton; and $25 (additional) from the 
Estate of Col. F. S. Richardson of North 
Adams. 

It has received gifts of $200 from Madame 
A. de C.; $100 each from Mrs. C. F. R. and 
Mrs. J.C. M.; $25 from E. L. S.; and $20 from 
W.-H. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from a Rhode Island friend. 
The Society has been remembered in the will 
of Miss Lillian Saunders of Lynn. 


December 12, 1922. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 489 Cases 746 
Dogs 339 Dogs 494 
Cats 119 Cats 233 
Horses 29 Birds 11 
Bird 1 Horses 7 
Goat 1 Guinea pig 1 
Operations 302 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 30,866 
Free Dispensary cases > 


Total . . 69,007 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
RAYMOND WELLS, v.m.p. 
D. L. BOLGER, b.v.s. 


| Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 
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A REMARKABLE RECOVERY 

HE Angell Animal Hospital! has treated 

over 8,000 dog patients during the past 
year. This is an average of over twenty new 
cases a day. In the Hospital there has been an 
average of over one hundred and fifty animal 
patients per day. Our veterinary staff has 
attended about every kind of disease that 
canine flesh is heir to. Accident cases have 
been numerous. Reckless and indifferent 
drivers of automobiles are responsible for a 


RUN OVER AND PARALYZED 


large part of these. 
the dog’s juggernaut. 
The dog, an eight-year-old spaniel, whose 
picture is here shown, was struck down and 
run over by an automobile on November 6. 
He was brought to the Hospital on November 
8, completely paralyzed, and was made as 
comfortable as possible, as will appear in the 
upper picture. On’ November 25, eighteen 
days after his arrival, he was again photo- 
graphed as seen below. He was on that date 
trotting about the Hospital and nearly ready 


Fast-driven vehicles are 


SAME DOG—EIGHTEEN DAYS LATER 
to go home. By electro-thermotherapy and 
massage administered by Dr. R. H. Schneider, 
this dog was restored to normal condition in 
less than three weeks. His owner was highly 
appreciative of our service and of his dog’s 
remarkable recovery. 

STUDY your animals, give them your love and 
kindness, and you will find yourself surround- 
ed by a host of affectionate and loyal friends. 


THIRD ANNUAL BAZAAR 


Women’s Auxiliary of Mass. S.P. C. A. Holds 
Two Days’ Sale at Angell Memorial 


RIENDS of animals in Boston and vicin- 
ity have come to look forward to the 
Annual Fair of the Women’s Auxiliary, at 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 180 
Longwood Avenue, as an established institu- 
tion well worthy of their patronage. This 
interest, fortunately, extends to many gener- 
ous patrons who live in distant points and are 
unable to attend in person, but who are repre- 
sented by their gifts of saleable articles or cash. 
We wish every reader of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals could have called at our building on 
Wednesday or Thursday, December 6 or 7, 
seen the exhibits which filled the executive 
offices and adjacent corridors, met the genial 
women of the Auxiliary and other friends of 
the Society who were there in large numbers 
to offer tempting articles for purchase, and 
taken the “‘personally conducted” tour around 
the kennels and stables of the Hospital. In 
the latter department, “Neptune,” the horse 
who was in Boston harbor for thirty-seven 
hours before being rescued, was the recipient 
of many congratulations upon his recovery 
and fine appearance. 

In addition to the usual display of a great 
variety of useful and ornamental gifts, and 
to the tea, lunch and dinner room, there were 
many other attractions to entertain the visit- 
ors. Through the courtesy of Dr. Fred F. 
Flanders, of Brookline, a radio receiving sta- 
tion was established, and pleasing concerts 
were in progress afternoons and evenings. 
Rev. Manley F. Allbright, of Allston, amused 
the children with his clever cut-paper silhou- 
ettes. On Wednesday evening there were 
vocal solos by Miss Nancy Adare, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ralph Merry, pianist; and 
on Thursday evening. vocal solos by Miss 
Dorothea Bundy and Mr. Louis Alvarez; also 
instrumental music by Mr. John Orth, pianist. 

Not only to those mentioned below, but to 
a host of others, are due our sincere thanks 
for their painstaking efforts, which will result 
in a very substantial sum for the work of the 
Angell Animal Hospital: 

Officers of the Auxiliary: Mrs. William J. 
McDonald, Allston, president; Mrs. Lucius 
Cummings, Allston, vice-president; Mrs. Elbert 
Clark, Framingham, secretary; and Mrs. Eliot 
R. Fowle, Brookline, treasurer. 

Chairmen of the various exhibits: Mrs. 
Mabel Poole, Allston, entertainment; Mrs. 
Fannie L. Goodnow, Brookline, tea room; 
Mrs. Mary H. Wood, Allston, cafeteria; Mrs. 
Lucius Cummings, Brookline, handkerchiefs; 
Mrs. Alfred Kellog, Waverley, foods; Mrs. 
A. C. Littlefield, Boston, faney articles; Mrs. 
Charles F. Rowley, Brookline, candy; Mrs. 
Annie Hews, South Lincoln, aprons: Mrs. 
Agnes P. Fisher, Brookline, household uten- 
sils; Mrs. Frederic I.. Morrill, Brookline, toys; 
and Mrs. Bert Gove, Watertown, “grab.” 

Patronesses: Mrs. Adnah Neyhart, Mrs. 
Charles G. Bancroft, Mrs. E. R. Thayer, Miss 
Eleonora R. Sears, Mrs. William E. Putnam, 
Mrs. Harold D. Bottom, Mrs. E. T. Pratt, 
Mrs. Hugh Bancroft, Miss Albertina von 
Arnim. Mrs. C. C. Converse, Mrs. Langdon 
Frothingham, Miss Eugenia Frothingham, 


Mrs. Charles Henry Parker, Mrs. Freeman 
Allen, Mrs. Charles Whitney, Miss Fannie M. 
Faulkner, Mrs. John H. Storer. Mrs. John 
Bowditch, Miss Lotta Crabtree, and Miss 
Charlotte Peirce. 
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GLorY TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
INDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

_ For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties, see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CHARLES E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
JoHN Macomse_r, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. .......... Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ...... Cuba 

Toufik Chamie ............. Damascus, Syria 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling... . England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury....... France 

William B. Allison........... Guatemala 

Mrs. Lillian Kohler ......... Jamaica 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ..... Japan 


Mrs. Marie C. 8. Houghton .Madeira 
Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ..... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Ora Brown Stokes, Richmond, Virginia 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H.Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


HERE are unlimited opportunities to 
teach kindness to animals in connection 
with the Sunday-school. One of the best is 
by introducing material along this line in the 
literature distributed to the pupils. Excellent 
illustrations of this are the Junior World and 
Our Little Ones, Sunday-school publications 
of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
edited by Nan F. Weeks, and filled with illus- 
trations and articles relating to animals and 
their kind treatment. It is the policy of Miss 
Weeks to devote the first Sunday of each 
quarter to an animal number. We wish that 
the other leading denominations might be 
induced to follow this example. We suggest 
that those interested send to the American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, for a sample copy of the 
Junior World of October 27 last. 


A Letter to Forty-Eight Governors and 
Governor Baxter’s Proclamation 


OME weeks ago, in anticipation of Edu- 

cation Week, we sent a carefully-prepared 
letter to each of our forty-eight Governors 
urging the importance of calling attention to 
humane education in their proclamations, 
particularly at this time when the need for it 
never seemed greater. Nearly all of them 
acknowledged our letter; several thanked us 
for the suggestion and said they would act 
upon it. 

The most signal result of the correspond- 
ence is the following proclamation issued by 
that stanch friend of all animals, Governor 
Percival P. Baxter, of Maine. We publish 
it in full:— 


STATE OF MAINE 
PROCLAMATION 
By the Governor 
EDUCATION WEEK 
DECEMBER 3rd TO 9th, 1922 


The American Legion and the National 
Education Association in order to stimulate 
educators and students throughout the coun- 
try have arranged for a nation-wide observ- 
ance of National Education Week. 

Education is the foundation of true prog- 
ress. I urge that special emphasis be laid 
upon Humane Education which teaches kind- 
ness to both human beings and to dumb 
animals. The training of the young people 
of Maine in the fundamental principles of 
justice and compassion toward all forms of 
life will have a lasting effect upon their char- 
acter, and they will become better and more 
useful citizens. 

Humane education first seeks the welfare 
of the child rather than that of animals, be- 
cause experience has taught that children 
trained to be just and compassionate toward 
defenseless animal life thereby become just 
and compassionate toward human kind. In 
this lies the vital need of what we call humane 
education. 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Percival P. Bax- 
ter, Governor of the State of Maine, do 
hereby designate 


The Week of December 3rd to 9th 
Education Week in the State of Maine 


and I ask public officials, ministers of the 
Gospel, teachers in the Public Schools and 
the leaders of our Granges and other social 
and welfare organizations in the State, to lay 
special emphasis upon the ideals for which 
this week stands, and to urge our people to 
overcome the materialism of our age that is 
stifling the finer things of the spirit. 
Given at the Office of the Gov- 
ernor at Augusta and sealed with 
[sEaAL_ the Great Seal of the State of 
OF Maine this Twenty-third day of 
MAINE] November in the Year of Our 
Lord One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Twenty-two and of the 
State of Maine the One Hundred 
and Third. 
By the Governor: 


Percivat P. 
Governor of Maine 
Frank W. Batu 
Secretary of State 


Governor Merritt C. Mechem, of New 
Mexico, in a similar proclamation, includes 
the following paragraph :— 


“The American Humane Education Society 
joins in the request for Education Week and 
asks that a word be spoken in behalf of humane 
education, stating that experience shows that 
children trained to be just and compassionate 
toward defenseless animal life become just 
and compassionate towards their fellow- 
beings.” 


In the proclamation for American Education 
Week, issued November 29 by Governor Len 
Small of Illinois, attention is called emphat- 
ically to the great value of humane education 
in training the children who are to be the 
citizens of the future. 


HUMANE SUNDAY IN AUSTRALIA 


HE Victorian Society for the Protection 

of Animals, of Melbourne, reports that 
application was made to the Council of 
Churches asking that one Sunday during the 
year be set aside to give prominence to its 
work. Reply was received that although the 
Council was in full sympathy with the work, 
so many other matters were receiving atten- 
tion that the request could not be complied 
with. Representations have, however, been 
made to the Young People’s Department of 
the churches, and it is expected that the work 
will receive proper recognition when the 
Sunday-school lessons for next year are being 
compiled. 


PET ANIMALS FOR NEAR EAST 
ORPHANS 


VERY child naturally loves animals. 
But children, and older people, too, are 
frequently very cruel simply through thought- 
lessness and lack of imagination. This is 
especially true in the Orient, which is notori- 
ous for its callousness to animal suffering. 


COMPARING KITTENS IN A NEAR EAST 
RELIEF ORPHANAGE 


So the Near East Relief in its orphanages 
where it is trying to instill American ideals 
in the 65,000 youngsters under its care, takes 
pains to give special teaching about the need 
of kindness to animals. It encourages the 
children’s natural love of pets, and although 
the numbers have to be strictly limited, yet 
even one dog or kitten among five hundred 
homeless children soon gains a big place in 
their empty little hearts. 
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THE MAN WHO MADE THE 
DICTIONARY 


LOUELLA C. POOLE 


OLD Doctor Johnson, we are told,— 
The man who made the dictionary,— 
Though fat and cross and ofttimes stern, 
Autocratic and arbitrary, 
Has always been a favorite 
With me, and for this simple reason: 
He had the kindest heart, ’tis said; 
To this deny were simply treason. 


The waifs reclaimed by him were legion: 
Wrapped in his handkerchief, he'd carry 

Safe to his home some little puss 
Left starving or for dogs to harry, 

That he had rescued as he walked, 
A-thinking of his dictionary; 

Ilis active kindness, quick and prompt, 
Was surely more than mere vagary. 


Though seventeen cups of tea a day 
He drank, and some folks called him greedy, 
He made his home, in very truth, 
A haven for the old and needy; 
And he was good to cats, and if 
By nature indolent, contrary, 
Never too lazy to be kind— 
And write a great, big dictionary! 


A MESSAGE BY RADIO 


N November 9 last, Mrs. Alice L. Park, 

of Palo Alto, California, representing 
the American Humane Education Society, 
was introduced to a radio audience at San 
Francisco, from which she broadcasted a ten- 
minute humane address, of which we give 
only the closing paragraphs: 


Hunting with cameras and note-books is 
the newer fashion. Studying animals alive 
and in their natural surroundings is the 
newer fashion. A host of magazines has 
sprung up to interest the people who enjoy 
living animals. How much more fun Thomp- 
son Seton has‘had than any hunter who has 
brought home dead animals. His books and 
lectures are brimming over with the interest 
and delight in living things. No one could 
wish that Thompson Seton had been a hunter 
instead of a student. Some day more people 
will believe that more happiness is to be 
found searching the woods and fields without 
a gun. 

City parks protect birds and other animals. 
Every day one may see hundreds of people 
enjoying the birds and trying to coax them 
to come close and closer. How indignant 
people would be if anyone shot one of the 
birds in such places. The humane people 
are now indignant that other birds can be 
pet and that people still think shooting is 
un. 


There are two main reasons for humane 
education. One is the increase of happiness 
not only of animals, but primarily of people. 
The other is that it pays to be humanely edu- 
cated. Those who were early taught to be 
kind to animals, and not to enjoy any act of 
killing will behave better to each other—when 
young and when grown. A generation of 
people humanely educated would not tolerate 
child labor as it exists today in many states. 
nor war as it exists in many countries. All 
humane movements are related and all are 
important. 

The people need more humane education 
now. 


AN URGENT APPEAL FOR ANIMALS 


HE Order of the Star in the East, an 

international organization, through its 
head, J. Krishnamurti, has issued the follow- 
ing appeal to all its members :— 


An International Group of the Order of the 
Star in the East for the Protection of Animals, 
has been formed, in order to appeal to all 
members of the Order in all countries without 
distinction of nationality, and to bring home 
to them how greatly the attitude of humanity 
to the animal kingdom must be changed be- 
fore the World-Teacher can come to carry 
out His work. Pitiless exploitation must 
give place to protection, cruelty to kindness. 

We offer below to those who are willing to 
take part in the movement some suggestions 
as to practical ways of helping it. It is 
necessary : 

1. To be well informed as to the methods 
of protection already in existence and in 
practice in one’s own country, and in the 
town in which one lives, and to try to initiate 
a policy of protection. 

2. To provide oneself with a copy of the 
laws relating to the protection of animals in 
one’s own country. 

3. To keep in touch with what is being 
done in education generally and in the schools 
of one’s country in the direction of inculcating 
in children the idea of kindness to animals. 

4. To collect information as to the condi- 
tion of the slaughter-houses and the methods 
employed in them. 

5. To keep oneself informed as to anti- 
vivisection activities. 

6. To keep oneself informed as to what is 
being done in regard to trained and perform- 
ing animals and animals in menageries. The 
fact of the existence of the Jack London Club 
should be made known and the method of 
its organization. 

7. To collect information as to games and 
sports entailing cruelty to animals. 

8. One of the best ways of helping is by 
means of the press. Newspaper articles are 
most useful, and it is essential to get as many 
published as possible. 

Every member can adopt at least one of 
these ways of helping and make it his or her 
special subject of study and form of activity. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 
ber, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


MRS. M. W. BALDWIN 
OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA, AND HER WHITE 
PERSIAN QUEEN CAT 


WHY DO THEY DO IT? 
HELEN BESZERMENY 


HE man who beats his horse “to make 

him go”’ is, at the same time, doing some- 

thing to himself of which he is entirely un- 

aware. The man who so mistreats his horse 

has lowered himself beneath that of the animal 
he has misused. 

The boy who kicks a dog “to hear him 
howl” is making a big mistake. At an early 
age he is allowing himself to be worse than 
any of the dumb, helpless creatures that he 
takes such pleasure in harming. This is the 
sort of boy—if not properly instructed in earlier 
years—who grows to be the man who beats his 
horse; aye, worse, he is the boy who grows to 
be the man who beats his wife and children. 

“Why do they do it?” So easy to ask! 
Shall we not say, “How can we stop it?” 
There is a way, and it is not as difficult as one 
might think: When boys are very small the 
mothers and fathers should try to instill in 
them a genuine love for animals, because no 
one wishes to harm a thing he really loves. 

When a small boy who has not been taught 
—one can usually tell by his treatment of 
animals—is seen abusing an animal, we should 
tell him then, while he is hurting it, how to 
treat a dog, a cat, a horse; tell him, then, while 
he remembers his deed, that a dog will not love 
him if he kicks it, pulls its ears, or mistreats 
it in any way. Then point out someone, if pos- 
sible, who loves that same dog—if it be a dog— 
he has just been hurting, and mark the love 
and devotion of that animal to its benefactor. 

The average boy, deep down in his heart, 
likes animals. He will see the difference in 
treatment, and the difference in the dog’s 
response to kindness and cruelty; if the boy 
has any good, common sense, he will doubt- 
less begin to think, and the result will be a 
change in his treatment of animals. 

Let us help every boy’s natural liking of 
animals grow into love, and a great deal of 
cruelty will be killed at its birth. 
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CONSISTENCY 
HELEN M. CADE 


OH, but darling, I must have it, 
It’s adorable, you know. 

Down at “Trap and Ketchem’s” fur shop, 
And it’s just been put on show. 


Yes, I know it is expensive, 
Yet how costly it would be 

If the pelt were really perfect, 
Without blemish, but, you see, 


When they trapped it, off in Russia, 
This wild creature, mad with pain, 

Tore the leg the trap held captive, 
And was almost free again. 


And it’s such a very rare piece, 
One is scarcely ever caught. 

You can see it is a bargain, 
Even though that end is short. 


Now, dear, please don’t be sarcastic, 
Humane Clubs [ve joined, I know, 
And if torture was inflicted, 
That all happened months ago. 


So don’t let us tall: about it, 
Or of pain and things that pall. 
The club members meet tomorrow, 
And my clothes surpass them all! 


PHOTOGRAPHING A NIGHTHAWK 
ALVIN M. PETERSON 


NE afternoon in September I discovered 

a nighthawk perched on the railing of 
my back porch. The bird evidently was very 
sleepy and tired, for it sat with its eyes closed 
and did not make a move. I watched it 
for some time and then decided to try to get 
its picture. I hurried to the dark room and 


THE SLEEPY NIGHTHAWK 


loaded two plate holders and then went back 
to the porch, this time with my camera. I 
worked slowly and cautiously and succeeded 
in getting the camera set up and ready for 
business without in any way disturbing the 
nighthawk. I took one picture and then a 
second, after which I moved the camera about 
two feet nearer the bird. The camera now 
stood within four feet of where the sleepy 
bird was perched. Strange to say. I had not 
noticed a sign of life, except that the eyes were 
opened slightly once or twice when I was 
adjusting the camera the second time. I took 
two more pictures and then took the camera 
down without disturbing the nighthawk. 
No doubt, it succeeded in getting a good rest 
before it finally left the place. This night- 
hawk was the sleepiest bird I have met in all 
my experience. The picture shows the result 
of my effort. 


The Antics of an Ant Hill 


CLARENCE HAWKES 


ROBABLY the most wonderful little 
people in all nature are the ants. The 
bees are also wonderful, but I think the ants 
are still more interesting. It takes a great 
deal of study, however, to understand the 
ants, and to know all their ways. So in this 
story I will simply tell a very little about them. 
My first close acquaintance with a large 
colony of ants was not pleasant. It was an 
experience that I long remembered. I was 
a small boy at the time and had gone to the 
pasture to pick raspberries. My mother had 
promised me a quarter of a dollar if I filled 
my pail, so I was very intent on the berry 
picking. This being the case, I was not look- 
ing out for any ant-hills. 

T am sure that a city of human beings would 
not like to have a great giant, miles tall, come 
walking upon the very top of their city. 
Neither did the ants. 

I was very intent on reaching some tempt- 
ing berries which were very large and highly- 
colored. There was a friendly little hillock 
that would help me to reach them, so I stepped 
upon it. It was the front gate of the ant’s 
citadel. I presume I broke down the gate 
and perhaps crushed in the entrance of the 
central chamber. Anyhow several hundred 
ant soldiers rushed out to punish me. The 
ants really do have soldiers trained and very 
efficient. They certainly were efficient on 
my legs. A score or two ran up each of my 
pant legs and began stinging and biting me. 
With a how] of pain I fled for the brook, which 
luckily was near-by. Here I thrust my legs 
into a pool and drowned all the attacking 
army. When I went back for my berry pail, 
I found that several regiments of ants were 
drawn up about the gate of their citadel 
ready to defend it. But I had had enough, so 
I meekly took my berry pail to another clump 
of bushes. 

Not only do the ants have soldiers which 
war upon other ants and bring back captives 
of which they make slaves, just as the Romans 
used to do in olden times, but they also have 
worker ants which do all the work. They 
build the underground tunnels, bring the food, 
feed the young and do all sorts of menial work. 
And speaking of food, I must not forget to 
tell you of two very strange things concern- 
ing the ants’ food. We all know that the 
ants’ underground tunnels granaries 
are all well supplied when the winter comes, 
but I do not think that many of you know 
that certain ants are bakers and that they 
make bread. 

They gather a certain seed which is their 
favorite food. Then the slaves grind it up 
fine by chewing it. Finally it is kneaded into 
dough and formed into small cakes and placed 
in the sun to bake. When it is sufficiently 
baked it is put away in the underground store- 
house for use in the winter. Other seeds are 
also stored away without baking them. But 
some of these seeds would sprout and that 
would spoil them for food were not the ants 
wise enough to prevent the seeds from sprout- 
ing. This they do in two ways. The first 
is to bite off the germ so that the seed cannot 
sprout. Or they will squirt a strong acid into 
the germ and that kills it. Thus the seed is 
kept nicely until they are ready to eat it. 

Not only do the ants have soldiers and 
slaves, but they also have guests in their large 


underground houses. These are certain small 
crickets which they invite into their tunnels. 
They feed the crickets, wait upon them, and 
give them the best that they have. They also 
sometimes invite small beetles to come and 
live with them. These guests they likewise 
treat with great dignity. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal reason why the ants love to entertain 
the beetle is that he gives off a pleasant per- 
fume which they enjoy. So when the ant 
tunnel gets musty and does not smell sweet, 
one of the ants will go up to Mr. Beetle and 
gently stroke his head, and he will at once 
take out the stopper of his scent bottle and 
the chamber is filled with the sweet perfume. 

Still another very strange thing is the fact 
that the ants are herdsmen and that they keep 
cows. Or at least they keep little creatures 
which give them a sort of milk. These are 
the green flies known as aphids. 

The ants will catch these little flies and herd 
them in one of their ant pastures. Whenever 
the ant wants some milk, he will tickle the 
fly, and it at once gives up a sweet, sticky milk 
of which the ant is very fond. In the autumn 
the ants will drive large droves of these cows 
into their underground stables, where they 
will keep them and milk them all winter long. 
I have never heard of their making butter or 
cheese, but they certainly use the milk, and 
it is an important part of their winter diet. 

It is the red ants which make slaves of the 
black ants. The red ants are more warlike. 
so they get the best of the black ants. 

A red queen who has been fertilized will go 
into a black ant colony. Here she will live 
in her cradle and lay a great many eggs. 
These will, of course, all hatch red ants. She 
will make the black ants take care of her eggs, 
and also feed the young red ants until there 
are a lot of red ants in the black ant-hill. 
Then the red ants will take charge and make 
slaves of all the black ants. They will send 
the black ant army away on the war path, 
and it will come back with scores of black ant 
prisoners, which will all be added to the slaves 
and workers of the red ant-hill. Thus this hill. 
which was originally a black ant-hill, will, in 
time, become a red ant-hill or nest, and the 
black ants will all disappear. All of which 
illustrates the fact that we should be very 
careful as to whom we admit to our houses, 
or we may let in the wolf. 

With their armies and soldiers and slaves, 
their cows and their select guests, their won- 
derful building skill and their diligence. 1 
claim that the ants are the most interesting 
little people in the world. ‘Go to the ant. 
thou sluggard,” and learn more of her wonder- 
ful ways. The ants certainly put to shame 
the efforts of man in almost any direction. 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT 
A TAUNTON, Mass., man driving a Ford 


coupe recently, was careless enough to 
bump into a vigorous, and evidently intelli- 
gent, horse. Immediately, as if the resent- 
ment of years had at last found its moment for 
expression, there was trouble. The horse 
kicked the Ford with so savage a kick that it 
rolled over and was badly damaged. It is said 
that as the coupe was towed off toward the 
repair shop the horse remarked to his driver. 
**When one of those things has anything to say 
to me, it had better say it to my face.” 
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THE WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW 
L. A. HODGES 


LOOK for the white-crowned sparrow, in 
if the Mississippi Valley near the thirty-fifth 
parallel, about November 15. He comes 
singly, or in companies of from three to a half 
dozen individuals. 

It is said of him that when he is on the 
Atlantic sea-board he is scarce and shy— 
both infrequent and fleeting. This is not 
true of him in the Mississippi Valley. Here 
he is abundant; and with a bit of encourage- 
ment via the bird’s stomach he will borrow 
your back yard with all the matter-of-factness 
in the world. 

During the winter of 1921-2, four or five 
white-crowns frequented my yard daily. An 
over-grown privet hedge seemed, next to the 
food, to delight them. They would play in, 
out and along it at some swift-winged game. 
Then they would thread afoot, searchingly, 
its more than one hundred foot length, some- 
times silently, less often to the accompani- 
ment of clear, high-pitched call notes. Of 
course, they may have been seeking winter- 
sleeping bugs; but I am inclined to believe 
that their “thread-the-hedge” business was a 
terrestrial version of the swift-winged game. 

Grains of corn, primarily for the cardinals, 
were kept strewn on the ground about the 
hedge. I have never seen the white-crown 
take a grain of corn and eat it, his bill, no 
doubt, being too weak for the heroic act of 
breaking the kernel. But, almost daily, 
some one of the white-crowns would seize a 
grain of corn and start off with it, the others 
following in racing pursuit. The fact that 
many of the kernels were strewn about did not 
change the situation. The fellow first to 
seize one of the pearly pieces invariably was 
“it.” After him the others would go, the 
race usually continuing until the coveted 
kernel was dropped. Often, another white- 
crown would then take up the identical grain 
of corn and the race would go on as before. 

“While with us they rarely if ever sing,” a 
celebrated ornithologist has said. Clearly 
this authority never spent a winter in the 
lower Mississippi Valley near the “hang-out” 
of a company of white-crowns. My first inti- 
mation last fall of the white-crown’s arrival 
was the sound of his song, the clear, sweet 
music coming from a thicket some distance 
away. From November until the middle of 
May, you will, if within ear-shot of him, hear 
his song with pleasing frequency; and during 
the last month of his stay you will hear him 
many times each day, his six-note song 
sounding almost as often as some of the recog- 
nized spring choristers. 

He is so long taking his departure that we 
almost are ready to believe that he has de- 
cided to try rearing his family with us. I 
have listened to the white-crown’s notes and 
heard the ery of mocking-bird nestlings at one 
and the same moment. 

You would not, hearing his somewhat plain- 
tive song, put him down as a cynical joker; 
yet an incident of last February rather sup- 
ports this idea. A belated snow was falling. 
Almost a month of springlike weather had 
preceded the tardy storm. The days of sun 
had beguiled folks into digging and delving, 
and shoots of green had emerged from pam- 
pered rows in the garden plots. 

The blinding storm was at its height when 
a white-crown flew up out of one of these 
gardens and lighted on the fence within arm’s 


The Value of a Bird Bath 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


IRDS differ a great deal in regard to their 
need for water. Some seem to be thirsty 
nearly all the time and visit fountains and 
baths with great regularity. Others seem to 
get along very well without water. The fact 
remains, however, that we should provide 


BROWN THRASHER AND BLUE JAY 


many of our feathered friends with water, 
especially in regions far from ponds and 
streams. 

A pan or basin may be set out with water in 
it for the birds. The kind of receptacle used 
is of very little importance. One summer, 
at my home in Wisconsin, I sank an old dish 
pan in the ground and placed some stones in 
its bottom. I then filled it with water and 
refilled it each day. Later, I made two con- 
crete baths to take the place of the unsightly 
dish pan. I used four parts of gravel and one 
of cement and then added enough water to 
make a thick mortar. I plastered the mortar 
about the bottoms and sides of two holes I 


had previously dug in the ground. I made 
the bottoms and sides about three inches 
thick. 


very popular with the birds. 
jays, 


Both the pan and concrete baths proved 
Flickers, blue 


thrashers, red-headed woodpeckers. 


AT THE BATH 


robins, orioles. chipping sparrows, kingbirds, 
bluebirds, grackles and vesper sparrows visited 
them regularly. On several occasions, twenty 
or more birds were counted in or about them 
at the same time. By counting the number of 
visits for several consecutive hours, I found 
that the number averaged about fifteen to the 
hour. This average held good for about 
sixteen hours each day. That means that 
the number of visits to the baths per month 
was somewhere in the neighborhood of six 
thousand. You can readily understand, then. 
that our baths meant considerable to the com- 
fort and well being of the birds in that particu- 
lar neighborhood. 


reach of me. His crown might have been one 
of the snowflakes lodged on his head. The 
white crest, slightly erectile, gave to him a 
decidedly rakish air. And what did the 
white-crown do, perched so impudently near 
in the whirling snow? Why, he stretched his 
throat and, “Gar-den-ing weath-er, what?” 
Then, before I could quite recover my breath, he 
perkily wagged his head at the garden with its 
green peeking sketchily through the two-inch 
snow-blanket and again crowed his six-note 
song at me, “Gar-den-ing weath-er? faugh!”’ 


HAWAII NEEDS BIRDS 


HE importation of birds has been resorted 

to in Hawaii in an attempt to check the 
ravages of the horn-fly and the cutworms. 
Four species have been approved and now the 
difficult and expensive task of ¢atching the 
birds in other parts of the world and trans- 
porting them to the Island is troubling the 
authorities. Meadow and pewee larks, the 


straw-necked ibis and the shepherd-bird are 
wanted. The greatest of precautions are 
said to have been taken that no imported 
birds may prove a menace in coming time. 

Hawaii was disgracefully plundered of once 
abundant bird life. The feather pirates 
raided this “‘Paradise of the Pacific’ and left 
her poor indeed. Present-day Hawaiians 
know that the absence of birds means an un- 
controllable host of insect pests: that a coun- 
try without birds is unfit for human habita- 
tion. It will be a difficult and costly under- 
taking to restore nature’s balance in Hawaii 
and restock the territory with alien birds. 
Meanwhile our United States may reasonably 
mark the declaration made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the annual loss to 
American farmers through the depredations of 
insects is $700,000,000. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 9-14; 
Humane Sunday, April 15, 1923. 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— . ae! address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and twenty-one new Bands 
vf Mercy were reported in November. Of 
these, 247 were in schools of Massachusetts; 
83 in schools of Rhode Island; 81 in schools of 
West Virginia; 77 in schools of Minnesota; 
76 in schools of Maine; 57 in schools of Texas; 
40 in schools of Connecticut; 25 in schools 
of Virginia; 24 in schools of Wisconsin; two 
each in New Hampshire, Illinois, and Calli- 
fornia and one each in New York, Michigan, 
Montana, Louisiana, and Canada. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 140,063 


FOR SCHOOLS OF ILOILO, P. I. 
PON the request of O. H. Charles, Divi- 


sion Superintendent of Schools, Iloilo, 
Philippine Islands, who is starting Bands of 
Mercy in the 300 schools under his supervi- 
sion, we have supplied his office with 50 copies 
of “The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
cation,” 1,000 pledge cards, and 50 copies of 
“How to Form Bands of Mercy.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR BLACK- 
BOARD 


HE County Board of Education of Du- 

luth, Minnesota, in connection with its 
systematic organization of Bands of Mercy 
is sending out these maxims to the teachers, 
under the heading 


A Line a Day for the Blackboard 
Keep right on being kind to animals! 
Bear in mind these words—BE KIND. 
All animals respond best to kind words. 
Do the kindest deed you can today. 


Every kindness that you do will make you 
happier. 


Do all you can to prevent cruelty to animals. 
You will always gain by doing kind acts. 
Be kind to every living creature. 


Protect the weak, the dumb, and the de- 
fenseless. 


Be a friend to every friendless creature. 
Speak for those who cannot speak for them- 
selves. 
A HOLY MOMENT 
FATHER JEROME 
LIST to the wind! It grieves. 


Snow spreads a suede-soft pall. 
Pause! God holds obsequies 


To mark a sparrow’s fall. 


ROuP OF C 
penwospsceT 


MEMBERS OF A BAND OF MERCY AT INDIAN ISLAND, OLDTOWN, MAINE, 


ORGANIZED BY ALICE MAY DOUGLAS 


LEAGUE OF KINDNESS 

HIS is the name of the juvenile humane 

work in the Victorian State schools, 
Australia, inaugurated last year by the Society 
for the Protection of Animals at Melbourne. 
The membership is now 41,000. Numerous 
letters have been received from teachers and 
scholars, which clearly show the deep im- 
pression this effort has made on young minds. 
Officers of the Education Department and the 
editor of the School Paper have given helpful 
co-operation. The work has also received 
prominent notice in the school magazines. 


THE FAMILY PET 


LITTLE girl, perhaps twelve years old, 

stepped to the edge of a sidewalk to 
pet a horse that was parked there, observes 
a writer in the Milwaukee Journal. She 
stroked his muzzle and rubbed his ears, and 
the horse liked it. Evidently he was used to 
being appreciated. For horses are scarce 
now. ‘Twenty years ago most of us stopped 
and stared when its noisy exhaust warned of 
the approach of a “horseless carriage.” But 
today the horse is the rarity. The occasional 
smart team creates a sensation, while even 
grown men surreptitiously feed sugar to ice 
wagon horses. 

And children! It is a misfortune that so 
many children grow up these days without 
any dumb pets. Whenever they can visit 
a farm in summer, when they can get out 
only for a day’s play, children are always 
drawn most by the inarticulate but not unre- 
sponsive animals. In town the real small 
boy still pleads for leave to adopt the homeli- 
est stray pup that comes his way. And it’s a 
good thing if he can have him. Gentleness 
and consideration grow up unconsciously in 
the heart of the child who has the responsi- 
bility of seeing that his pet is fed and cared 
for, who whistles for him the first thing when 
he comes home from school and goes on tramps 
with him. A dog is a good deal of a nuisance 
around the house; “‘it would be different if we 
were in the country.” Yes, it would be differ- 
ent. But ought the boy and girl to suffer the 
lack of wholesome, humanizing things that 
give an education in sympathy and fidelity? 


“A SONG TO CHEER YOU” 
PAULINE ALLEN 


HAT a delightful present to get a little 

canary to sing the livelong day and 
brighten your home on dreary afternoons' 
That tiny, lively little mass of yellow fluff with 
the two flirting eyes that dart at you. See his 
dainty little legs, so fragile, yet so strong. 
See him flit from side to side of his golden 
cage. Ah, the joy, the song, the life inside 
that yellow bunch! 

It’s pretty nice to go into a store and free 
one of the thousands from the narrow, dark. 
wooden cage. You bring him into a golden 
cage and hang him up by a big window where 
the sun and light pour in and make his little 
breast burst in song. It makes you happy 
to see him eat and peck his feathers into a 
smooth, downy array. It makes you happy 
to hear his song, for he must be happy, too. 

It might make you happy to see him gaze 
out into the free sunshine world of blue be- 
yond those tiny gilded bars. It might change 
your mind if you were ever in jail for some- 
thing vou never did at all. Yes, he is born in 
captivity and knows not what joy is, but free- 
dom you must forever keep him from. You 
must be one of those who perpetuate the 
wholesale business of capturing these exquis- 
ite little creatures, by having a little fellow 
like him sit and sing to you of the Gifts of 
Nature, of the freedom he has lost. You cage 
the little bird—would that it could cage the 
song that reached your ears! What then? 

A day will come—he doesn’t sing—he’s 
thirstv—you forgot. At night he is a droop- 
ing little reproach to your inhumanity. He 
dies there, right before your eyes. You com 
plain at the store and buy another. 


HAST thou named all the birds without a gun’ 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained. 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 
EMERSON 
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“BOB,” THE TOAD 
DOROTHY C. RETSLOFF 


* was four years last June that he was first noticed sitting 
on the cobblestone steps at the kitchen door of the Los 
Flores ranch house in Southern California. 

The sun was warm and he seemed to enjoy it beating down 
on his broad back. He paid no attention to the two children 
playing near him, but blinked and dozed the whole forenoon. 

After that the steps became a favorite place with him, and 
he, in turn, became a favorite with the children, who soon 
came to speak of him as “Bob.” 

Bob was an ordinary, warty American toad, and undoubt- 
edly had lived long enough to know that most humans are 
kind-hearted and that he was in no danger of being harmed. 

For hours at a time he would sit on the stone steps and 
catch the ants which crossed back and forth in front of him. 

The men who worked on the ranch became interested in 
Bob, and soon they spoke of him as an expert hunter. 

Bob’s long tongue never appeared until the insect came 
within a certain range. He showed wonderful skill in judg- 
ing distance, and the accuracy of his tongue was another 
matter for surprise. 

Flies, gnats and bugs were almost always in motion when 
his tongue darted out, and he rarely failed to hit the mark. 
The quickness with which he shot his tongue was a source of 
much wonder, and it was quite a time before any of those 
who made a habit of watching him discovered how complex 
an operation this was. 

The natural position of a toad’s tongue is folded back or 
rolled in his mouth, therefore Bob performed a twofold action 
every time he shot it out. 

Bob grew so tame that he would sit quietly on a man’s hand 
and eat the food given to him. 

He was very fond of music. When the phonograph was 
being played, he would hop close to it and keep moving his 
head back and forth as if he was keeping time to the music, 
The livelier the tune, the faster he would wag his head. 

Nothing pleased him better than to be placed on a table 
in the evening when the lamp was lighted. He would look 
around with great satisfaction, and when insects were placed 
on the table he would snap them up with astonishing rapidity. 

Bob still lives at the Los Flores, and is the pet of more 
than twenty persons. The cook declares that Bob is better 
than a cat in ridding the place of mice, and cockroaches have 
had no show at all since the day Bob first sat on the cobble- 
stone steps. 

By way of emphasis the boss of this big ten-thousand-acre 
ranch adds, “Bob, without money and without price, keeps 
the place clear of all varmin.” 

Many instances could be cited of pet toads remaining for 
years in a family and rendering valuable service. The only 
compensation they ask is a cool, safe place in which[to live, 
plenty of water, and kindness. 


A COBWEB 
BETH CHENEY NICHOLS 


N fear I crushed a spider, 
A little harmless one, 
And all day long my conscience 
Was dark with what I'd done, 
Because I found the cobweb 
That tiny thing had spun. 


IN THE STORM 
IRENE S. WOODSTOCK 


WAS hast’ning one day, through the snow and the sleet, 
When I saw an old horse standing near, on the street. 
He looked at me sadly, with gentle, brown eye, 
And it seemed that he whispered, as I passed him by: 


“ Kind friend, I am cold. In your great overcoat 

And your muffler that’s fastened so snug ’round your throat, 
You never could guess, since you are so warm, 

How chilly I am, standing here in the storm. 


“The grocer’s boy drove me,—and how I did dash 
Down the street, up the hill, at the sting of his lash! 
While he shouted, and urged me the faster to go 

On my poor, weary legs, through the ice and the snow. 


“ Kind friend, if you watch, I am sure you will see 
A great many other old horses like me, 

Who, for somebody’s pleasure, are urged to a run; 
Then left, unprotected, in storm or in sun. 


“T am just an old horse, and I can’t speak my mind, 
But if I could talk, I would say ‘Please be kind. 

For though I am only a horse, it is true, 

In feelings I’m aimost as human as you.” 


I found an old blanket I surely could spare. 

I threw it across him, and fastened it there. 

And I’m sure I felt better, that day of the storm, 
Because I had helped an old horse to keep warm. 


“ZIP,” A LIBRARY CAT 


HE city of Biddeford, Maine, is mourning the loss of 
“Zip,” a maltese coon cat born at the McArthur Library, 
where he made his home and was a pronounced favorite with 
the patrons. He was a notorious wanderer, calling at stores 
and mills, and riding up and down on elevators in office 
buildings. He died of old age. 


A PROUD PEACOCK ON PARADE 
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“THE TRAIL TO HAPPINESS” 
ELIZABETH WADDELL 


HE popularity which James Oliver 

Curwood has achieved by his writings, 
makes him something of an acquisition to the 
ranks of the avowed friends of the dumb 
creatures. Those who have read his beauti- 
fully-written little book, “‘God’s Country— 
the Trail to Happiness,’”’ know how he was 
“converted” from being by his own confes- 
sion a mighty hunter and killer, to his present 
belief in the sacredness of all life. He tells 
how, when he was a youth, he experienced an 
earlier conversion—in an old-time religious 
revival—a conversion which caused him to 
see angels walking home with him from 
church at night, but did not stop his wanton 
slaughter of animals, or his own and _ his 
friends’ pride therein. Living for long periods 
in the great north woods, alone with nature, 
he has had a second “‘change of heart,’ and 
learned a new faith. His religion is pan- 
theism pure and simple, and he goes to what 
must seem to most of us the extreme length 
of placing vegetable life on a level with animal 
life in importance. But the main point is 
that awakening to the great reverence for 
all life, that impels him to cease all unneces- 
sary killing. He is not a vegetarian, as he 
naturally would not be, believing as he does 
that animal life is no more “sacred” than 
vegetable life. But he takes no life for sport. 
With most of us who hold to humane princi- 
ples, the foremost thing is the sentiency of 
life—the suffering of living, breathing crea- 
tures of flesh and blood and nerves. With 
Mr. Curwood the important thing is life 
itself, whether sentient or not. One can surely 
speak for all humane workers in saying we 
welcome Mr. Curwood as one of our number. 


IN THE EDITOR'S LIBRARY 


THE BOOK OF NOBLE DOGS, Estelle Ross. 


In one of the most complete and happily con- 
ceived narratives of its kind ever written, further 
lustre is shed upon the names and lives of dogs of 
imperishable fame. Here is a surprising amount 
of material gathered in substance from mythology, 
history and literature and presented with a new and 
compelling interest. 

Dogs have been “the joy, the solace, and the 
aids of man” since the earliest dawn of history; 
they are the beloved comrades of the gods of legend- 
ary days, and there is a wealth of fascinating myths, 
anecdotes, and traditions of them that never grows 
stale. Kings and queens have cherished the com- 
panionship of dogs; philosophers and poets have 
paid high tribute to their virtues; authors, artists 
and actors have loved and honored them; dogs 
have been welcomed equally by the mightiest and 
meekest of earth. “In the aggregate of intelligent 
creatures that have rights, a mission and a destiny,” 
said Maeterlinck, “the dog is a really privileged 
animal. He occupies in this world a pre-eminent 
position enviable among all.” 

The author who, we know, is an ardent admirer 
of man’s best animal friend, seems to have brought 
into her account most of the noble dogs who have 
won recognition either in prose or poetry. In this 
grand galaxy of canine notables she gives many 
interesting sidelights ‘‘on other times and other 
manners, glimpses of illustrious men and women 
who have immortalized the dog in literature. A 
fine bibliography appended to the volume testifies 
to the great industry, care, and wise selection of 
material. With some twenty illustrations, many of 
which are reproductions from the famous gnasters, 
this book must be given a place in the library of the 
best animal literature. W.M. M. 


289 pp. - $2. The Century Company, New York. 


BLUE-GRASS 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


I LISTEN in the old Kentucky hills 
For bells—the herd bells’ far familiar chime! 
I drink from out the hollow of the rills,— 
A lad who loved the early summer time! 
Far up the bouldered, blue-grass slopes, I climb 
To watch the waves of sun and shadow pass! 
I smell the blooming sweetness of the thyme 
And scent the tender freshness of the grass! 


I note what blue the greening leafage has: 
A duskiness of every trailing stem! 
I see the color in the mountain-pass; 
In upland coves and meadows under them; 
A tint that flushes all the lush green ways; 
A mauve, knee-deep, where herds of cattle 
graze! 
“EVERY LIVING CREATURE” 
OW comes the Oregon Humane Society, 
of Portland, with a_ well-printed, 
twelve-page monthly journal, with the above 
title, of which the initial number was that for 
November, 1922. The cover design is espe- 
cially elaborate and effective. Several arti- 
cles by specialists in their line, short, snappy 
editorial jottings, and illustrations, with a 
very liberal advertising patronage, augur well 
for the future of this latest venture in humane 
periodicals. We congratulate Editor F. F. 
Smith and all connected with the new enter- 
prise, and wish them the greatest success. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it 
has no connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
“for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital 
is not incorporated but is the property of that 
Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American 
Humane Education Society), incorporated by 
special Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
the sum of 
dollars (or if other property, 


describe the 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
assachusetts. 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane Societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 4 $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Associate Annual 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society, end 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
bold-face are of books.) 

Humane Calendar for 1923, one for 20 cts., two for 
35 cts., six for $1.00. 

Humane stamps for Christmas and New Year’s, 25 cts. 
per 100. 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 54, June, 1921-May, 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

M.D., 274 pp., illus cloth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents. ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Rowley, $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases,ete. 60 
The Care of Mules 5 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 -50 
How to Treat a Horse -50 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 
The Horse’s Prayer 30 
The Horse's Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 

mer), post-card 
Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) ... 

A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50 sm F 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Josiah Adams $1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 50 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. -50 
The Story of Barry 


1922, $1.25 


About the Bird 
of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 
cloth, $1.50 
The ee of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts. ...paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. sa 4 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve A ” 
Mollie Whitefoot’ 8, Vacation 5 
“The Beggar Cat,’ 
About Poor Puss 


About Other Animals 
Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ..cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over .... 

The Horrors of Trapping 

The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley 

What is the Jack London Club? 

Foreword from “Michael, Brother of Jerry”’. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals. . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ...  .50 


) ets. 
100 


Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 PP.» 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors iy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards eac 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy 
Humane Reynolds 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc., 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 
covers) 55 ets. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell,$2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 3.00 “ “ 
Humane Manual for 1922 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
to Teach It 
Festiv al of Tender Mercies 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley 
Outlines of Study in Humane Teduce ation, 8 pp. a = 
A Talk with the Teacher 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... 30 
The Coming Education 30 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant 
Band of iow Register 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy : 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3. per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 

ow to Form Bands of Mercy 50 os 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mer 2.00 per 100 

No order by mail filled for he than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass 


cloth, 96 cts. 
cloth, 50 cts. 
cloth, $1.50 
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